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PRAGMATIC CHARTER 


by ALMUS SALCIUS 


I KE plight of Lithuania, as well as that oi 
the other two Baltic countries in the “world’s 
geopolitical heartland,” foreshadowed the comjng 
of the Atlantic Declaration. 

The whole story began as early as 1918 when 
the “limitrophes” — Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia — proclaimed their intention to live freely 
and independently. As early as December 
25, 1918, the Bolshevik “Izvestia” complained that 
“Estonians, Latvians and Lithuaniars stand on 
the Russian path to Western Europe; hence they 
are the obstacle to our revolution, separating 
Soviet Russia from revolutionary Germany. This 
fence must be knocked down...” urged the U.S.S.R. 
governments daily. 

Wilson’s Fourteen Points and Cordone San- 
nitaire enabled the Baltic nations to enjoy free- 
dom for twenty-two short years. In July, 1939, came 
the beginning of the end: the Soviet Baltic Fleet 
went on a three-day cruise, when the Baltic 
States dared to decline the proposed Soviet 
guarantee of security against Nazi aitack. The 
Baltic states, however, were given hope by the 
French and British, who did not believe that 
the hour was really late. Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain thought that a “declaration” type 
of joint statement would be sufficient, but Stalin 
wanted more—much more. The next month 
“Kremlinite” had a solution. A quotation from con- 
temporary Collier’s states: “...those two dictators 
are old style land grabbers and empire builders 
wearing a new set of labels and slogans...’ On Oct. 
10, 1939, the Soviet Union, “permitted” by Nazi Ger- 
many, “secured” the last of the Baltic Republics 


— Lithuania — forcing her to admit a number 
of Red Army troops inside her own borders. The 
London Times reported the following day: “...in 


twenty years the Balts have done so much to 
rais® culture and prosperity and now they are 
faced with a horrible predicament. It is like liv- 
ing among people who are condemned to death...” 
Far away American people were watching with 
great concern, when Lord Halifax spoke in Par- 
ligament on December, 1939: “..We have always 
maintained the position that the rights of third 
persons must remain intact and be unaffected by 
our negotiations. Events have shown thot the 
judgement and instinct of His Majesty’s Grcvern- 


ALMUS SALCIUS has studied ‘‘rerum politicarum”’ at 
the universities of Tuebingen and Fordham. At the present 
he is heading a New York column in a Canadian Lithuanian 
weckly and is serving as correspondent to the Information 
Aaency of the Supreme Committee for the Liberation of 
Lithuania. { 


ment in refusing agreement... (with U.S.S.R.) in 
terms of formulae covering the cases of indiréct 
aggression on the Baltic states, were right. It is 
now plain that these formulae might have been 
the cloak of ulterior design...” The British Secreta- 
ry of Foreign Affairs stated that he was sure the 
rather than compromise the honor of Great 
British nation would prefer to face difficulties 
Eritain! 

Having expanded their war budget from 27 
kiilion rubles to 57 billions in 1940, the Soviets were 
all set for “Izvestia’s” revolutionary path toward 
the West. On the 14th of June, 1940, under disguise 
of ridiculous pretexts and using political and mi- 
litary pressure, they finaly incorporated the three 
Eaitic States into “the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics”, thus breaking all valid international 
treaties. The act was a logical sequence of age-old 
Russian imperialism, as Mr. Molotov-Skriabin 
confessed to the “liberated” Lithuania’s Prime Min- 
ister Vincas Krévé-Mickevicius,”... this was re- 
quired for the development of the Russian State 
and the Russian nation. It would be unpardonable 
if the Soviet Government did not seize the op- 
rortunity which may never reoccur...” 


Rape of Baltic inspires Atlantic Declaration 


The final seizure of the Baltic States by the 
Soviet Union was protested in clear terms at once 
by the United States. Mr. Sumner Wells, then 
acting Secretary of State, on July 27, 1940, voiced 
the defiance of his government: “...The people of 
the United States have watched their admirable 
progress with deep and sympathetic interest. The 
policy of this government is universally known. 
The people of the United States are opposed to 
predatory activities, no matter whether they are 
carried on by use of force or by the threat of 
force... They are likewise opposed to any form 
of intervention on the part of one state, however 
powerful, in the domestic concerns of any 
sovereign state, however weak. The United 
States will continue to stand by these principles 
becaus2 of the conviction of the American people 
that unless the doctrine in which these principles 
are inherent once again governs the relations 
between nations. the rule of reason, of justice and 
of Jaw — in other words, the basis of modern 
civilization itself — cannot be preserved.” Three 
months later President Roosevelt assured the 
American Lithuanian delegation, that “time will 
come and Lithuania will be free again. This will 
happen sooner than you may expect.” No one 
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in the delegation dared to break 
the solemn silence and ask the 
President just how this might be 
brought about; for it was known 
that Mr. Molotov in an address be- 
fore the Supreme Soviet had al- 
ready answered Mr. Sumner Wells 
with this tirade: “..We have 
learned that there are certain 
people in the United States who 
are not pleased with the success of 
the Soviet foreign policy in the 
Baltic States. But we must conf 

we are little concerned over ti's 
fact inasmuch as We are cop: 

with our tasks without the as- 
sistance of these displeased gentle- 
men.” Ignorance of Mr. Molotov’s 
statement during the Teheran, 
Yalta and Potsdam negotiations 
proved to be fateful to the init:cl 
advance of the Atlantic Charter 


Bolsheviki were trusted! 


During the month of August, 
1941, Stalin’s former “ally”, Fit- 
ler, was knocking at Moscow gatcs. 
Cries for help now were addressed 
to the “displeased gentlemen” in 
the United States almost contin- 
uously by defeated Soviet tyrants. 
President Roosevelt without ask- 
ing questions expedited all kinds 
of aid to “yesterday’s enemv — 
today’s friend.” Some authors later 
asserted that at the time President 
Roosevelt was not aware of the 
real strength of the USS.R. and 
theught to prolong conftict bet- 
ween the two dictators. President 
Roosevelt. therefore, did net enre 
to invite Stalin to “a Rie Tn” 
meeting at Newfoundlard where 
the postwar order was to be 
featured.. It is said, at this 
meeting the Anglo-Saxon scrnd 
American statesmen were t» chal- 
lenge Hitler’s slogans of “N-nes 
Europa Ordnung”, the third »-int 
of which urged everybody on the 
planet to join the German 





*) 77th Congress, House of Representatives, Document No. 358. 





STATEMENT BY THE PRIME MINISTER OF ENGLAND AND 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES* 


August 21, 1941 


“Joint declaration of the President of the United States of 
America and the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom, being met 
together, deem it right te make known certain common principles 
in the national policies of their respective countries on which 
they base their hopes for a better future for the world. 

“First. their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial 
or other; 

“Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do 
net accord with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned; 

“Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the 
form ef government under which they will live; and they wish 
to see sovercign rights and self-goverrment restcred to those 
who have been forcibly deprived of them; 

“Feurth, they will endeavor, with due respect for their exist- 
ing obtirations, to further the enjeyment by all states, great or 
small, victer «r vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the 
trade and to the raw materiz's of the world which are needed 
for their economic prosperity: 

“Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration 
between all nations in the economic field with the object of 
securing, for all, improved labor standards, economic ad- 
vancement, and scecial security; 

“Sixth, after- the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, 
they hope to see established a peace which will afford to all 
nations the means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance that all the men 
in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear 
and want; 

“Severth, such a peace should enable all men to tsaverse 
the high seas and oceans without hindrance; 

“Eighth, they believe that all of the nations of the worl’. 
for realistic as well as spiritual reasons. must come to the 
abondonment of the use of the force. Since ro future peace 
can be maintained if land, sea, or air armaments continue to 
be employed by rations which threaten, or may threaten. ag- 
gression outside of their frentiers. they telieve. verding the 
establ’shment of a wider and permanent system ef vreneral 
security, that the disarmament of such naticers is essential. Thev 
will likewise aid and encourage all other practicable mersures 
which wil! lichten for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden 
of armaments.” 

“(Siened) Franklin PD. Ro-sevelt.” 
“(Signed) Wincten S. Churchil’.” 











“erusede against the bloodstained criminals in Status quo in eastern Europe was clearly urged. 
whem the brstial crue'ty is allied with the The British, in precarious military position at 
caracitv for artful mendacity of the rest of the the time. were anxious to find out whether or 
wor'd.” net Stalin felt “insulted” by the wording of this 

The Atlentic Charter, issued in August, 1941. cGeclaration and the failure to invite him. But he 
set forth the basic aims of the allied nations for wasn't, being in much worse military situation 
the peace after World War II; the restoration of than were the Anglo-Saxcns. Encouraged by the 
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British, Stalin hurriedly sent the Big Two a tele- 
gram expressing his “willingness” to cooperate 
and without the slightest hesitation accepted 
and signed the Atlantic document. A newcomer 
to the international arena, the United States’ 
President then decided to play ball. It seems now 
he did not clearly realized that his opponent was 
not the Republican minority in the House of 
Representatives. In his September 3, 1941, letter 
to his Holiness Pope Pius XII President Roose- 
velt, however, said: “..in my opinion, the fact is 
that Russia is governed by a dictatorship, as 
rigid in its manner of being as is the dictator- 
ship in Germany. I believe, however, that this 
Russian dictatorship is less dangerous to the 
safety of other nations than is the German form 
of dictatorship... I believe that the survival of Rus- 
sia is less dangerous to... humanity in general than 
would be the survival of the German form of 
dictatorship.. We shall win this war and in victory 
we shall seek not vengeance but the establishment 
of an international order in which the Spirit of 
Christ shall rule the hearts of men and nations”... 


On September 24, 1941, Ambassador Maisky in 
London expressed willingness on the part of 
US.S.R. “to adhere to the fundamental principles 
of the Charter, because ‘the Soviets always were 
for self-determination’, always ‘denounced violations 
of the sovereign rights...’, always ‘recognized equa- 
lity of nations...’ and because... ‘these are the 
principles of which the political structure of the 
U.S.S.R. is built...” However, when Anthony Eden, 
British Secretary of Foreign Affairs arrived at 
Moscow three months later, he was immediately 
approached with a proposal to settle ‘“Russia’s 
postwar European boundaries’, which, according to 
Stalin himself, were of “fundamental importance”. 
Badly beaten everywhere, also fearing the possi- 
bility of another Nazi-Bosheviki “mutual assist- 
ance and friendship pact”, the British at this 
time were in the mood to promise anything. 
Luckily, the United States, confronted with the 
Soviet’s demands, informed the Anglo-Russo treaty 
negotiators that such a formulation would be an 
open violation of the Atlantic Declaration and 
therefore the United States would never agree to 
it! Prime Minister Churchill then confusedly in- 
tervened saying that as a matter of fact Russians 
did adhere to this Declaration on the condition 
only that “it would not interfere in the matters 
of their state...” 


The London Times wrote on February 14, 1942: 
“..Recent events have shown that the imperative 
necessities of Russian defense provided a more 
solid foundation for some past claims than most 
of the people in this country were prepared to 
concede at the time...” Encouraged by the British 
attitude, the Soviets nine days later referred to 
the three Baltic States as “socialistic Baltic 
Republics” and promised them an early “re-libera- 


tion”. And al! this took place only six: weeks after, 
when the Soviet Union, together with twenty-five 
other states, on January 1, 1942, had _ signed 
“United Nations Charter” once more adhering to 
the principles of the Atlantic Declaration! 


Unrealistic American Policy 


The government of the United States, there- 
fore, was well aware of Stalin’s postwar objectives; 
however, President Roosevelt and his Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, failed to formulate a realistic 
policy until the opportunity for negotiating a firm 
American understanding with the Soviets had 
been lost for many years to come. Stalin’s double 
option won again. He reasoned that if no under- 
Standing on matters such as the Baltic States 
was reached at this time, the recuperating Red 
Army would ultimately secure the desired borders. 
The Americans were not only trapped; President 
Roosevelt himself proposed “a compromise” on the 
1942 Anglo-Russo treaty. He asked to postpone the 
action regarding the future of the nations on Rus- 
sia’s western borders. Today some authors believe 
that the President had hoped “somehow, some- 
what” to shelve these fateful problems until the 
end of the war. Mr. Churchill was doing his best 
to convince the President that: “...the increasing 
gravity of the war had led me to feel that the 
principles of Atlantic Charter might not be con- 
strued so as to deny the frontiers Russia occupied 
when Germany attacked her.’”’ When the American 
President again ‘bluntly expressed” his stand on 
principles, British observers then commented: 
“.His attitude is logically unassailable, but logic 
was not the cause of Russia’s acquiescence.” 

As the “logical” situation grew worse with 
respect to the advance of the Red Army and the 
NKVD in 1943, the American press became worried 
that “such a course of events is providing a fertile 
ground for Nazi propaganda riding bogey of Bol- 
sheviki usurpation of Europe’. The New York 
Times wisely calculated that Soviet “declarations” 
probably were not sufficient and urged the 
Western Powers to negotiate more explicit agree- 
ments “in order to give to the Atlantic Charter 
more concrete meaning”. Then the Yalta agree- 
ment was signed. After refusing Mr. Molotov “a 
recognition seat” for a “Soviet Lithuanian 
Republic” in the United Naiions Assembly, the 
Big Three issued at the Crimean Conference an- 
other declaration. In Point II — “Declaration on 
Liberated Europe” — the leaders solemnly repeated 
the sacred formulae of the Atlantic Charter: “The 
Right to the peoples...” 

Presently President Roosevelt is frequently at- 
tacked for his overconfidence in the Russians or 
for his “shortsighted foreign policy.” In the 
memoirs of the late President Eduard Benes of 
Czecho-Slovakia, published in London, there is a 
memoranda to the Czech cabinet in London. It 
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states that Mr. Roosevelt asked him to explain to 
Stalin the “true” American position on the Soviet 
enslavement of Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. 
“The United States,” Benes quotes Roosevelt, “are 
not able and do not intend to hinder their final 
annexation to the Soviet Union, but must respect 
world public opinion and therefore it is a question 
of finding the form and procedure which will calm 
world public opinion”. The official attitude of the 
United States is that the Russians, not the former 
President of the U.S., are to be blamed for clear 
cut violations of the international “gentlemen’s 
agreement!”’ 


It is not known how President Roosevelt plan- 
ned to enforce the Atlantic Charter in the ter- 
ritories ruled by the forces of Kremiin. Some 
former aides to the President are speculating that 
perhaps the President thought to negotiate with 
Moscow on terms of reparations and direct econo- 
mic aid to Russia. This, however, is guesswork. 


Realistic Churchillian Policy 


When the war was almost over, the attitude of 
Prime Minister Churchill with respect to the 
Baltic States still was confusing. His statement on 
the subject on February 22, 1944, was similar to 
one made in 1942: “I cannot feel that Russian de- 
mand for reassurances about her western fron- 
tiers goes beyond the limit of what is reasonable 
or just.” Afterwards, however, he not only urged 
the President and his American generals to invade 
the Balkans and occupy Berlin, but the British 
troops immediately were ordered to action when 
Stalin tried to invade Greece by subversive means. 
At Potsdam Mr. Churchill dared to tell Stalin what 
he realy thought about the Soviet demands: 
“In spite of heavy losses we suffered we made 
no territorial claims. — no Koenigsberg. no Baltic 
States, nothing...”. Stalin was, nevertheless, ac- 
cused indirectly of breaking the Atlantic Charter. 


Two other newcomers — President Harrv S&S. 
Truman and Clement Atlee of Britain — later had 
to decide whether to enforce the Charter of ro'l 
into “peacefull coexistence”, leaving an “open 
door” for further negotiations with the Kremlin. 
Truman's Cabinet decided on the latter course and 
the powerful United States Army was auickly d-- 
mobilized, leaving millions of human beings con- 
demned to deportation, slavery, and death. 


Atlantic Charter Status Today 


On September 18, 1941, a few weeks efter the 
Atlantic meeting was heralded, present Secretarv 
of State John Foster Dulles. then Chairman cf 
the Committee studving the Basis for a Just and 
Durable Peace, criticized the Charter as “inade- 
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quate”. He urged the President to face the facts 
and try to avoid the mistakes of Versailles. Mr. 
Dulles also sounded a warning against giving 
promises to the “small sovereignties of the old 
European system which had constantly and in- 
evitably bred war and which must continue to 
do so” He agreed, however, that “there should be 
much left along the ethnic lines... our aim must 
be unification of Europe as a cooperative com- 
monwealth.” Touching the Charter’s last disar- 
mament point Mr. Dulles explained his disbelief in 
the “peaceful coexistence” of the old world. Wrote 
he: “The world is a living and constantly chang- 
ing organization. As the nations are organized 
forces, actual or potential, this (war) is the ac- 
cepted method for determining whether and when 
and to what extent changes may occur between 
them.” Dulles warned the Atlantic Charter signa- 
tories that “there are no reliable alternatives. This 
is said not with appropriation, but in the interest 
of realism.” President Roosevelt was reminded by 
Mr. Dulles that “there will be no disarmament, no 
aeqniescence in unilateral disarmement, no di- 
minution of efforts to develop naticnal power 
until the world is made organically flexible with 
mechanism to assume a peaceful, political response 
to the constant fluctuations of underlying con- 
ditions.”” It was repeatedly emphasized that “the 
At'antic Charter has no value without an inter- 
national mechanism.” Somewhat later Mr. Dul- 
les moderated and expanded his stand when 
in his “War or Peace” he wrote: “Strong 
nations which want peace cannot buy it by throw- 
ing bits of weaker nations into the jaws of am- 
bitious despots. That makes them only rapacious.” 
Speaking of the foreign policy author Dulles stated 
that “Our foreign policy is not just a United 
States policy; it becomes the foreign policy of 
many nations and many peoples. Therefore, we 
cannot play with it as with something that is 
just our own.” At present working hard to have 
the Atlantic Charter fitted with an international 
mechanism, Mr. Dulles on February 16, 1955, had 
this to say about the “small sovereignties” — the 
Baltic peoples... “despite the efforts of Soviet 
rulers to hide the nature of their administration 
in the Baltic States, the plight of the Baltic 
peoples is much in our thoughts. There are many 
signs that the Baltic peoples have successfully re- 
sisted the devices of Soviet terror and propaganda 
intended to destroy their patriotic and religious 
allegiances. Bv the nonviolent but stubbornly in- 
sistent expression of their human aspirations, the 
captive peoples sre showing their rulers the hope- 
lessness of continued disregard of basic human 
riehts... We seek to create conditions under which 
the right of the Baltic peoples to resume their 
place in the community of free nations will be 
universally resrected. We are convinced that a 
world community in which the Baltic peoples are 





free to choose their own form of government and 
their political and economic institutions is likely 
to be one which will assure peace, with justice, 
for all nations, large and small.” 

In this belief Mr. Dulles, the shaper of the 
“liberation” policy, is approvingly supported by the 
Congress of the United States. Both houses have 
restated this again and again in their resolutions. 
The House majority leader Hon. Mac Cormick said 
recently in Congress on the occasion of Lithuanian 


View of Kaunas 


independence day: “...On the basis of justice and 
righteousness, on the basis of the solemn prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter, independence should 
be restored to the Lithuanian people.” The more 
realistic appraisal of “independence” for the small 
peoples was given by the New York Times’ usually 
well-informed daily editorial staff on Feb. 16, 1955: 
“The Lithuanians... are part of the 70,000,000 people 
whom Soviet Russia had subjugated in Eastern 
Europe during and after the war in defiance of 
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INSURRECTION AGAINST THE SOVIETS 


by JUOZAS BRAZAITIS 


JUOZAS BRAZAITIS was the professor 
of Lithuanian literature at the University of 
Vytautas the Great in Kaunas, Lithuania. He 
participated in the 1941 revolt against the 
Russian occupants of Lithuania and was the 
Minister of Education of the provisional 
government in which he also served as Prime 
Minister vro term. He hes written and edited 
a large number of textbooks and other publica- 
tions. 


The Western World Becomes Attentive 


It has been customary in the western world 
to speak of the genocide and the russification of 
the nations behind the Iron Curtain by the Rus- 
sian occupants. Attention also has been focused on 
the sufferings of those enslaved nations, but there 
has been little knowledge or discussion of the 
resistance against the Russian intruders shown by 
the local population. Such resistance did not secm 
to be possible, and the western world was con- 
siderably surprised when last year the German 
physician, Schalmer, the American Noble, and 
others, released from the Vorkuta slave labor, tes- 
tified that even there the enslaved people had not 
lost the will to resist. 

This also brought about a better understand- 
ing of the resistance of the Lithuanian nation. 
especially after the. unexpected defection to the 
West of the Russian MVD colonel Burlichi. In 
June 1954 he testified to the so-called Kersten 
Committee of the U.S. House of Representatives 
that the underground in Lithuania still remains 


unbroken,: and that this heroic resistance often 
causes deep thought even among Russian soldiers 
stationed in Lithuania to fight the underground. 

In the light of these facts the reminder that 
such resistance against the Russian occupation of 
Lithuania has existed for a considerable time be- 
comes much more credible to the western world. 
One of the main phases of this determined and 
continuous fight for freedom has been the armed 
revolt against the Red occupants which broke out 
in Lithuania fourteen years ago. 


The Preparation 


A conspiracy is almost an impossibility in a 
Communist-controlled country, where an individual 
is under constant observation and control. Thus as 
long as agriculture was not collectivized in 
Lithuania, conditions for a conspiracy were con- 
siderably better than usual because of the dif- 
ficulty of closely observing agricultural workers. 

Soon after the occupation of Lithuania by the 
Russians in 1940, a few Lithuanian officials and 
other leaders who had succeeded in escaping to 
the west assembled in Berlin. There they formed 
the Lithuanian Actitvists’ Front .(further referred 
to as the LAF) headed by Colonel Kazys Skirpa, 
then the Lithuanian ambassador in Berlin. Its 
operations were partially open and partially secret, 
and its purpose was to fight the Red occupants 
of Lithuania. ; 

In the occupied country itself und:rground 
groups were already formed in various locations. 
On October 9, 1940, the LAF began the task of 
centralizing these groups, and within a half year 
it succeeded in establishing connections and pre- 





the Atlantic Charter, the United Nations Charter 
and all other wartime agreements, from Teheran 
to Potsdam. But, though subjugated, they have not 
succumbed. Like all other subjugated peoples, the 
Lithuanians, and their leaders in exile in par- 
ticular, realize that liberation will not come over- 
night, and that until it does come resistance will 
exact a fearsome price in death and mass de- 
portation. They also realize that the time for 
small nations as self-contained entities is over, 
and that they must seek salvation in a wider ail- 
European organization. But for the present the 
fight for liberation must invoke all the values 
that go with nationhood and independence.” 


“The Conscience of the Free World...” 


In June, 1954, on the eve of the anniversary 
marking the fourteen years of Lithuania’s an- 


nexation by the Soviet Union, the pledge of the 
Atlantic Charter was again solemnly renewed by 
“Big Two”: President Eisenhower and _ British 
Prime Minister Churchill, this time in terms which 
raised no doubts: “In regard to formerly sovereign 
states now in bondage we will not be party to any 
arrangement or treaty which would confirm or 
prolong their unwilling subordination.” 


Recent publication of the Yalta “record” has 
stirred “the conscience of the free world and there- 
by helped to demonstrate both the unwisdom and 
the immorality of any attempt to reach an agree- 
ment with the Soviets on the basis of a status quo 
which would perpetuate the enslavement of 
nations.” The subjugated peoples therefore right- 
fully expect that the pragmatism of the Atlantic 
Charter will be finally proved by “peaceful means” 
in the coming Big Four meeting, else...! 











paring the underground for expected unified action. 
As Dr. Pranas Padalis, one of the leaders of LAF 
in the capital city of Vilnius, testified to the 
Kersten Committee in 1953, the local groups con- 
sisted of three or five persons, organized very 
similarly to the pattern of communist underground 
organizations. To conceal the existence of a cen- 
tralized organization different names were used in 
different locations. 

The groups under the control of the head- 
quarters of LAF were prepared for the following 
assignments: to rationalize local resistance in or- 
der to reduce possible losses; to warn individual 
persons of impending arrest; to provide a source 
of information; and, jn case of a war, to protect 
local population from violence by the Red sol- 
aiers or local communists, and to seize control of 
local administration. 

A special assignment for the central head- 
quarters of LAF was to maintain communications 
with the free world, providing reljable information 
in general and collecting information of the pos- 
sibilities of war. In case of war the headquarters 
were prepared to lead the seizure of the cities of 
Vilnius and Kaunas and declare the restoration 
of Lithuanian independence. 

The fulfillment of these assignments was pos- 
sible only because the LAF had reliable members 
in the communist police — the militia, in the post- 
al administration, in the military ranks, in hos- 
pitals and in similar administrative positions of 
importance. However, the execution of the assign- 
ments, especially maintenance of contact with the 
west ,demanded the lives of a considerable number 
of these men. 

The crossing of the border by the couriers 
and the signs of passive resistance throughout the 
country could not remain unnoticed by the NKVD. 
On April 7, 1941, the Commissar of Security Glad- 
kov supplied in a secret letter information that a 
secret and well armed underground organization 
existed in Lithuania. He wrote: “It is established 
that counterrevolutionary organizations existing 
on the territory of the U.S.S.R., as well as in- 
dividuals among the counterrevolutionary elements, 
are collecting and _ striving to procure weapons 
and cartridges in order to organize armed struggle 
against Soviet rule. 

“Especially energetic activity in this direction 
has been noted in connection with preparations 
for the First of May Day. 

“The counterrevolutionary element js sending 
its agents to work in military warehouses, in the 
People’s Commissariat of the Interior, Highway 
Departments, and other places where arms are to 
be found, in order to seize them or, at the op- 
portune moment, to seize the warehouses, and 
they also purchase weapons from organization 
members and ordinary persons. 

“On the fifth day of April this year, the theft of 
500 hand grenades and as many capsules was dijs- 


covered in the militia warehouse of the City Board 
of Vilnius. 

“It is quite clear that this seizure of hand 
grenades was perpetrated in consequence of 
criminal negligence in arms accounting and guar- 
ding by mil.tia workers, and because of the presence 
of a counterrevolutionary element in the militia 
personnel, which flagrantly perpetrated counter- 
revolutionaiy activities. 

“Accounting for and guarding of arms, es- 
pecially in the militia, remains on a wholly un- 
satisfactory level, and the enemy is taking ad- 
vantage of this. 

“Together with this, it must be noted that, in 
seizing weapons from the enemy, the NKVD 
personnel does not pay proper attention to the 
control of arms-accounting and security. 

“The seizure of arms from the _ counter- 
revolutionary clement and from the inhabitants 
in general, usually proceeds with impermissible 
tardiness, and the results are extremely in- 
Significait. The seizures are carried out per- 
functorily and singly. 

“On the other hand, we know that the counter- 
revolutionary element on the territory of Lithu- 
anian S.D.R. possesses large numbers of weapons.” 
(Hearing before the Select Committee to In- 
vestigate the Incorporation of the Baltic States 
into the U.S.S.R. House of Representatives... Part 
I, p. 342). 

Dr. P. Padalis testified at the hearings of the 
Kersten Committee that the hand grenades 
mentioned in the secret report were seized by the 
members of the underground, and that they 
actually were in his custody for a period of several 
weeks. 

The mass deportations on June 14, 1941, 
seriously damaged the organjzational set-up. Also 
very disappointing was the fact that the Russian- 
German war did not begin on the expected day. 
The headquarters of LAF were transferred from 
Vilnius to Kaunas at an even faster rate, and the 
communication network was rebuilt in anticipation 
of the hour for an armed uprising. 


The Execution 


The fateful hour arrjved on June 22, 1941, with 
the outbreak of the long expected war. Groups of 
underground activists immediately began executing 
their assignments, with the main operations 
centered in the city of Kaunas. 

Around il pm. on June 22 one of these 
activists details, executing the assignment to in- 
terrupt telephone communicatijon, seized the main 
Russian military telephone exchange in Vilijam- 
polé, a suburb of Kaunas, and the city exchange 
in the main post office. Immediately the group 
leader notified the Soviet military commandant 
that German paratroopers had been dropped in 
the vicinity of Kaunas. After this intentionally 
misleading message the military telephone center 
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was demolished and the telephone service in the 
city was discontinued, thus leaving the Russian 
troops in the city without telephone com- 
munications. Further progress of the insurrection 
is described as follows by Dr. Adolfas DamuSis, one 
of the officers of the LAF headquarters: 

“At 3 a.m. of June 23rd, we gathered at the 
headquarters, located in the Kaunas home for the 
aged... and prepared the declaration of the 
restitution of Lithuanian independence and a 
short statement which were to be broadcast later 
that day. In the meantime throughout the night 
our men were at work in the studios of the Kau- 
nas redio station. 

Secretly stored spare parts were collected and 
delivered to the broadcasting studios by Red Cross 
ambulances. Then the roads leading to the trans- 
mitter were mined by Mr. J. V., an engineer, with 
his home-made land mines. 

At 9 a.m. we were notified that broadcasting 
could start within a half hour and immediately 
left for the broadcasting studios. At our destination 
the gate was guarded by a group of activists and we 
were admitted after an exchange of passwords. 
The defensive strength of our group at the studios 
was very moderate, since we had no machine guns. 
Only later an airplane machine gun was installed 
at one of the windows. 

Undoubtedly, a larger group of the Reds could 
have destroyed our group very quickly, but our 
strength at that moment was in determination 
and not in weapons. The carefully planned as- 
signment had to be carried out, and there was no 
time to wait for reenforcements... 

At 9:20 a.m. we arrived at the broadcasting 
studios of the Kaunas radio station, and after 
a few short tests we contacted the transmitter 
(located in AzZuolynas,a suburban park of Kau- 
nas. Ed.), by telephone. The leader of the group 
of activists at the transmitter then informed us 
that AZuolynas park was full of Red soldiers and 
warned that his group would not be able to de- 
fend that transmitter in case of an attack after 
the broadcast had started. 

After a short conference, we decided that a 
postponement was jmpossible but decided not to 
use loudspeakers in the streets in order to reduce 
the possibility of an attack. 

Mr. Levas Prapuolenis then notified the group 
at the transmitter of the decision at the head- 
quarters as follows: “..Request not to prepare 
transmitter for immediate use; broadcast’ will 
start within a few minutes...” The order was im- 
mediately acknowledged and executed. 

Then speaking for the headquarters of the 
LAF L. Prapuolenis announced the restoration of 
independent Lithuania and formation of the 
Provisional Government. Then a short statement 
by L. Prapuolenis as the representative of LAF 
was read, and the broadcast was concluded with 
the singing of the Lithuanian national anthem. 
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We shook hands, having successfully concluded 
our main assignment. 

Around 6 p.m. of June 24 the entire city of 
Kaunas was completely in the hands of LAF...” 


(Information taken from “I Laisve”, 1954. No. 
3-40). 

However, now it was necessary to hold the 
city against the troops of the Red army and 
armed local communists who did not flee the city, 
and these operations demanded numerous heroic 
sacrifices from the Lithuanian insurgents. 

Following the example of Kaunas, the in- 
surrection quickly spread throughout Lithuania. 
Out of the estimated 90,000 armed participants in 
the revolt, about 4000 fell in fighting against the 
occupants. However, the ultimate sacrifice by these 
men carried high significance for the entire 
Lithuanian nation, since their blood testified that 
the propaganda of the occupant contending that 
Lithuania had voluntarily joined the Soviet Union 
Was an absurd lie. 

To the western world of today, which is begin- 
ning to notice more and more the resistance move- 
ments on the other side of the Iron Curtain, this 
insurrection, as well as the present underground 
movement of the Lithuanian nation, may well 
serve as an indication where to find dependable 
and effective allies in the struggle against world 
communism. 





** * The whole world must know that our 
proposal is not of a temporary character, has 
not been caused by incidental conjectural 
circumstances, but is an expression of our 
constant termless policy of peace, of which 
the fundamental element is preservation of 
independence of the young states which you 
are representing here. * * * 


Mr. Litvinov, Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs in 1934, on the occasion of 
the extension of the pact of non- 
aggression, concluded between Lit- 
huania and Soviet Russia on Sept. 
28, 1926. 


*** You must take a good look at reality 
and understand that in the future small 
nations will have to disappear. Your Lithuania 
along with other Baltic nations, including Fin- 
land, will have to join the glorious family of 
the Soviet Union. Therefore you should begin 
now to initiate your people into the Soviet 
system which in the future shall reign every- 
where, throughout all Europe — put into 
practice earlier in some places, as in the 
Baltic nations — later in others. * * * 


Mr. Molotov on July 2, 1940. 








COMMUNIST ETHICS 


BY DR. KAZYS GECYS 


Evrutcs of Western civilization are essen- 
tially based upon natural law which represents 
the ultimate constitutive element of positive and 
customary law. Since 1917 the ethics of civilized 
world, being the basis of human behavior, state’s 
activity, and international relations, are chal- 
lenged by the Communist ethics. There has been 
in the Soviet Union artificially and by force 
produced a new puzzling man with a specific con- 
science, ideas and ethics. Thus the old world had 
been divided into two diametrically opposed 
campuses. 


Denial of Innate Human Rights 


Karl Marx and Frederick Engels regarded man 
essentially as a product of nature who is bound 
by its laws and who works out his own means of 
livelihood. According to them, men “begin to 
diffenrentiate themselves from animals as soon as 
they begin to produce their means of subsistance.”! 
This for them is the activity whick from a real 
point of view distinguishes man from his fellow 
creatures. Marx denied the dignity of the in- 
dividual, treating jt as a heritage from the old 
bourgeois world, and had no use for the in- 
dividual as such, unless he belonged to a special 
class or relations and interests. And all individuals 
who do not represent a “special class or relations 
and interests Engels condemned to death: “The 
abolition of bourgeois jndividuality... is undoub- 
tedly aimed at... no other person than the bour- 
geois, than the middle class owner of property. 
This person must, indeed, be swept out of the 
way...”2 

Communist theorists, incapable of denying the 
existence of human nature, call for “a mass 
change of human nature.”* Marx and Engels be- 
lieved that human nature is transmutable in ac- 
cordance with each stage of the development of 
society: “..man’s consciousness, changed with 
every change of the conditions of his material 
existence, in his social relations and his social 
life.’"4 

Communists also deny man and sacrifice him 
to the collective. Their concept of man is founded 
on sociology and not on theology which should be 
the starting point of every consideration. To them 
man has value only because he is an instrument of 
the collectivity;5 and when he ceases to be a 
member, he ceases to have value. The collective 
interest is not the sum total of individual in- 
terests, however parallel they may be. What col- 
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lective jnterest means is a completely unified 
rationality and homogeneity, over and above any 
differences. In such a granscedent society the dig- 
nity of man and his innate rights cannot conflict 
with those of the community because the com- 
munity is a collective of men and the individual 
is rooted in the community even though he may 
transcent it. The collective is the only absolute, 
and has no room for him who does not fit into 
the system; such an individual is not only socially 
superfluous but even dangerous. Not man but the 
collective is the ultimate end. The collective has 
its own superior end which is so paramount that 
it can justify the <cstruction of individuals. The 
collective is not interested in man’s inner life, 
his real desires or in human relations, but only in 
the relations of the individual to the community. 


In the Soviet Union under the guidance of 
the All-Uni Communist Party (B.) a new 
type of ma is being shaped — the man of 
Comunist society... He is not an individualist 
sealing himself up in a shell, and therefore he 
is not poor and empty spiritually. Soviet man 
has been fused with the whole people and _ 


the socinlict f>therland.® 
Co t]: ian’s individuality, his per- 
sonal ties an , to a considerable extent, his 


dignity as a humm being are submerged, all in 
the inte: st of .¢ absolute supremacy of society 
as a whe. 

Marx and Engels, hold the natural law and 
all fundamental human rights (pre-existent to the 
collective and valid for everybody, irrespective to 
citizenship, sex, race and age) as incompatible 
with their concept of materjalism and collectivism, 
and as entirely foreign to their makeup. “We 
know today that this kingdom of reason was 
nothing more than the idealized kingdom of the 
bourgeoise; that eternal justice found its realiza- 
tion in bourgeois justice; that equality reduced 
itself to bourgeois equality before the law.” 


Engels’ statement: “no sovereignty of the in- 
dividual”; Lenin’s — “the rights of the individual 
are bourgeois fiction”; the assertion of Soviet 
jurists’ that human rights are an empty dec- 
laration, in itself undemocratic and demagogic 
tending only to limit existing laws’* — all show 
the absolute denial of the innate human rights 
which have formed the basic tenets of Christian 
thought, of Western constitutions, and of today’s 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights.’ 
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Rejection of Western Ethics 


The morality or ethics of communism are the 
natural consequence of its materialistic belief. 
Marxists deny the existence of the soul and of 
conscjence, saying the first is the function of the 
tody, the second of the brain, which is the pro- 
duct of a long process of biological evolution. 

The production of ideas, concepts, of con- 
sciousness, is at first directly interwoven with 
the material activity and the material inter- 
course of men, the language of actual life.'” 

Matter is the element essential to man and to 
his action; conscience is secondary: “It is not 
consciousness that determines life, but life thet 


determines consciousness”,'' stated Marx and 
Engels, thus inverting all Aristotelian and Christian 
logic. 


The Communist theory of ethics is that “all 
moral theories are the product, in the last analysis, 
of the economic stage which society reached at 
any particular epoch”.'? In other werds, in a 
scciety divided into classes, ethics becomes an 
ethies of classes whereby the ruling classes seek 
to subjugate the oppressed masses. Their fun- 
damental thesis is that ethics does not shape the 
world, but the world shapes its own ethics. There- 
fore, they deny eternal theses of ethics, because 
these theses “put man in chains and then seek to 
justify the existing conditions.” 

We therefore reject every attempt to im- 
pose on us any moral dogma whatsoever as 
an eternal, ultimate and for ever immutable 
moral law...!% 

Like many questions of social importance, the 
realization of the purest Communist morality is 
promised in the period of full communism. “A real- 
ly human morality, which transcends class anta- 
gonisms and their legacies in thought, becomes 
possible only at a stage of society which not only 
has overcome class contradictions but has even 
forgotten them in practical life.”'* 

Lenin, in a speech to the young Communists 
in 1920, underlined the difference between Com- 
munist and religious morality: 

We deny ethics in the sense in which they 
are preached by the bourgeoisie, which de- 
duces these morals from God’s Commandments. 
We deny all morality taken from super-man 
or non-class conceptions. We say that this is 
a deception, a swindle, a befoging of the 
minds of the workers and peasants in the 
interests of the landlords and the capitalists.'5 
He expressly stated that “our morality is wholly 

subordinated to the interests of the class struggle of 
the proletariat.”'* 

Soviet ethics are motivated by the principle that 
the “class struggle of the proletariat justifies any 
means.” Moral education in the Soviet Union is 
shaped in the light of Communist ideals, actions, 
and habits, the entire conduct of a person de- 
termining his attitude toward the struggle 
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against the exploiters, against private property, 
against Western culture, and his attitude to- 
ward the world revolution and toward the col- 
lective. The needs of the class struggle of the 
proletariat determine morality; hence whatever 
fosters the revolutionary overthrow of “capital- 
ism”, and the violent dispossession of those who 
own property is, morally, a good act; whatever 
hinders the revoiution, such as a refusal to take 
crders from the revolutionary leader, and the 
refusal to think in the way one is supposed to 
think, is, morally, a bad act. There is no limit to 
hatred, violence, social turmoil,'* chicanery dup- 
licity, devilry, unscrupulousness, etc. On the con- 
trary, such acts are presented as the principal 
Communist virtues. When conditions change, 
new techniques are developed, but all are equally 
moral and just to the Communist, as long as 
they further the cause of communism. According 
to their own moral code there is no such thing 
as intrinsic justice and right — there exist only 
collective mores representing objective ethics. 
Accordingly, morality is a question of conformity 
to the modes of thinking, aims and orders of 
Stalin and his inner circle. Lenin himself boasted 
of unethical measures used by the Bolsheviks in 
their activity in the Soviet Union. 

In no other country during these fifteen 
years was there anything approximating such 
.wide revolutionary experience; such a varie- 
ty and rapidity of shifting forms jn the move- 
ment, legal and illegal, peaceful and stormy, 
open and underground, embracing small 
circles and large masses, employing both par- 
liamentary and terroristic means. In no other 
country during so short a period of time has 
there been concentrated such multivlicitv of 
forms, shades, distinctions and methods of 
struggle embracing all classes of modern 
society.'* 


He set the pattern f-r Communist procedures 
when he advocated “zigzags” and “retreats” as 
part of standard Soviet strategy. 

The strictest loyalty to the ideas of com- 
munism must be combined with the ability to 
make all the necessary compromises, to ‘tack’, 
to make agreements, zigzags, retreats, and so 
on, in order to accelerate the coming into 
power of the Communists.'® 


Even “while we (Communists) profess a most 
serene and peaceful attitude (at the Peace Con- 
gresses), we are simultaneously ready in a military 
sense.’’20 

Communism, divorcing economics from ethics. 
denied the independent existence of morality. Its 
morality demands as a basis complete repudiation 
of a moral order grounded in the natural law and 
fundamental human rights. There is no room for 
brotherly love, compassion, sympathy, truthful- 
ness, idealism.2! Loss of personal morality is com- 
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pinsated for by an intense devotion to coliective 
mcrality. Collective conscience?* takes the place of 
individual conscience. There is no conscience but 
Party conscicnce, no morality but class morality. 
subjugated totally to the cause of communisn.. 

In the victory of the new (world, i.e., of 
communism), over the old, progress over regres- 
sion, lie the highest moral principles and their 
objective historical content.”2* 

Rejecting the present Western morality, as a 
creation of the bourgeoisie in order to justify and 
protect itself, the contemporary theorists of the 
U.S.S.R., however, claim that “the Soviet people 
(are) on an immeasurably higher level morally 
and politically than the psople of the old world.” 
P.A. Shariya goes much further and maintains 
that in the whole history of mankind only the 
Soviet people is the bearer and leading vanguard 
of morality. The lighest expression of the new 
morality for a Soviet man “is patriotism, and in- 
dissolubly connected with it the internationalism 
of Lenin and Stalin, standing against under- 
Strained chauvinism, racialism and orphaned cos- 
mopolitism.’25 This Soviet vaunting of the “high 
level of morality” in turn is bcing denied in Soviet 
daily newspapers. 

Anyone who imagines, however, that the 
Soviet ethical system does not recommend in prin- 
ciple such virtues as courage, discipline, pursuit 
of knowledge, elimination of race and sex dis- 
crimination, and the like, is over-simplifying the 
problem. This does not mean, of course, that they 
always follow these fine principles. But such prin- 
ciples are presented as norms of value to the col- 
lective. 


Conclusjon 


The findings on the Communist ethics may be 
summarized as follows: 


1. Communist ethics, being brutal and a tool 
in the hands of All-Union Communist Partv. is 
compatible with a sound human nature and ration- 
ality. 

2. Their ethics rest on compulsion rather than 
conviction. 

3. It explains the technique of Soviet dip- 
lomacy, essence of Soviet propaganda, and reasons 
for unilateral breaking of innumerous international 
treaties and agreements. In all, Soviet regime’s 
activity at home and abroad makes absence of 
every scruple, in rough and uncouth proceedings, 
in loud and angry accusation, jn their insolence 
and aggressiveness, and in that constant and af- 
fected show or impoliteness. Its function is con- 
centrated primarily to excite and galvanize the 
masses, at home and abroad — the fifth columrs. 

4. Fanatism and_ blind devotion of fifth col- 
umns, erd shielding their activity hehind propi- 
tiovs rights of resvective liberal countries. are un- 
derstandable only in the light of Communist ethics. 
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OF 
VYTAUTAS THE GREAT 


By PROF. STEPONAS KOLUPAILA 


University of Notre Dame 


Lithuania, some time ago a large and important 
European country, has had an old university in 
Vilnius since 1579, In 1795 Lithuania lost her in- 
dependence having been overrun by Russia. The 
people’s desire for freedom emerged in resistance 
and open revolts and in reprisal the Russian govern- 
ment closed the university in 1832 and plundered 
its institutions. 

Thus free Lithuania had no academic school. 
Worse yet, her capital Vilnius was taken over by 
Poland. Hence, the Lithuanian government founded 
a new university in Kaunas, the temporary capital, 
in 1922. 


The new Lithuanian university was granted a 
liberal autonomy: professors were elected by 
councils and formally nominated by government, 
inasmuch as the university was supported by the 
state. The members of the administration — the 
rector (president), the prorectors (vice-presidents), 
and the deans — were elected by the council also. 
The president of the republic nominated the nu- 
cleus of the academic staff. 

The university had seven separate schools in Li- 
thuania, called faculties: Theology-philosophy 
(Catholic), Evangelic theology, Law and economics, 
Liberal Arts, Natural science, Medicine and Engi- 
neering. There were some changes in the number 
during the course of time, since some departments 
were later divided into special schools, such as the 
Academy of Agriculture and the Veterinarian 
Academy. The Engineering School, too, was divided 
into Civil Engineering and Technology. 


The pioneer personnel of the university were 
selected from the many Lithuanian scientists, who 
were dispersed around the world, throughout Rus- 
sia, Poland, Germany, Switzerland, U. S. A., and 
even the Philippines. A score of foreign professors 
was invited to aid the young institution, many of 
whom learned the Lithuanian language and became 
successful lecturers. Prospective new faculty mem- 
bers were sent to study in the best schools in West- 
ern Europe. The few lucky enough to obtain a Ro- 
ckefeller scholarship went to the United States. In 
this manner, in less than a decade the university 
had developed a well-qualified staff of about 400 
members. 

In a short time the young university had ac- 
complished a challenging task: a scientific Lithuan- 
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ian terminology was created, Lithuanian textbooks 
were composed and edited, contact with inter- 
national organizations was established, university 
transactions were exchanged with foreign schools 
and local investigations were organized in various 
fields, such as geology, geography and folklore. 


In 1930 the government named the university 
after Vytautas the Great, in commemoration of the 
fifth centenary of the death of the national hero. 


The student body, as many as 4500 young men 
and women, was composed of graduates from high- 
schools with 7 to 8 years of preparation. Study at 
the university required 4 to 5 years, sometimes 
longer. Besides study, the students enjoyed a vivid 
and colorful social life. More than one hundred dif- 
ferent student organizations were active, many of 
ideological, regional, professional or economic dis- 
tinction in the country at large. 


The university played a very important role in 
the Lithuanian life, helping the young state to 
enjoy its freedom during the short interwar period, 
which was characterized by a rise in general cul- 
ture, a blossoming of the liberal arts, and great 
economic progress. 


An outside force quickly ended this prosperity. 
A new, perfidious Russian occupation was the first 
hard stroke. Freedom and autonomy ceased. Relig- 
ion and human Philosophy were banned and sub- 
sequently subplanted by the Russian version of 
Marxism. 


Then came occupation by the Germans who in 
1943 closed the university, when the students refus- 
ed a call for military duties. Teaching, however, 
continued underground, despite the risk of per- 
secution. Many professors who were caught teaching 
were sent to concentration camps. 


About 50 per cent of all academic personnel left 
Lithuania in 1944, as the current Soviet occupation 
approached, and tried to find freedom in the West. 
The Baltic University in Hamburg-Pinneberg, 
UNRRA — University in Munich, the academic- 
technical courses given in Kempten, Bavaria, wel- 
comed these eminent professors to their ranks. 


With the closing of its formal classes and the 
scattering of its professorial staff, the University of 
Vytautas the Great has become a rallying point, a 
symbol of the freedom, to the people of Lithuania 
who remember it as the burgeoning flower of a 
national culture that a ruthless aggressor has 
crushed underfoot. 

















A Landscape in Lithuania 


AT THE BOUNDARIES OF TWO WORLDS 


by SAULIUS SIMOLIONAS 


The Lithuanian nation has undergone a long 
struggle with environment in order to maintain 
its cultural freedom. Influences from both East 
and West threatened to extinguish this national 
expression, but in spite of wars, foreign invasions, 
and occupations, Lithuania evolved its own rich 
national culture. 

However, philosophy achieved little in Lithua- 
nia during the centuries preceding the twentieth. 
The reason for this is due in part to the late 
awakening of nationalism. We have to remember 
that the first Lithuanian book was published in 


1547. When Lithuanians were ready to express 
themselves in their mother tongue, the Lithuanian 
press was forbidden to do so by Tsarist Russian 
occupants in 1863. 

Lithuanian philosophy really started only in 
the free independent Lithuanian state in the 
twentieth century. With the organization of Li- 
thuanian university at Kaunas (2.16.1922), there 
was established the faculty of Philosophy-Theology. 
Philosophy and theology were linked in this Li- 
thuanian University partly because of the cultural 
tradition of Catholicism and partly because of 
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practical considerations, since priests and students 
preparing for priesthood, Catholic and Protestant 
alike, were expected to take certain philosophy 
courses. Although the faculty combined the two 
disciplines mentioned, they nevertheless function- 
ed independently with regard to their educational 
activities and aims. It is jnteresting to note that 
this practical union of philosophy and theology 
is reflected in the grand philosophical synthesis 
of Stasys Salkauskis. Also it was at the Kaunas 
University that the three great Lithuanian philo- 
sophers created their philosophies. These three 
philosophers are: Adomas Jak3tas-Dambrauskas, 
Pranas Kuraitis, Stasys Salkauskis. The fourth 
notable Lithuanian philosopher, Vydinas, lived in 
Ti’sit, a town in East Prussia just outside the 
State of Lithuania. 

Adomas JakStas-Dambrauskas, a prelate in the 
Catholic Church, was a very versatile figure. His 
versatility hindered the full development of his 
talénts. He was very much interested in esthetics, 
mathematics, theology, and politics. His legacy in 
philosophy is not impressive in size or scope, but 
he left quite a few brilliant articles and essays on 
philosophical subjects. For example, he developed 
his own notation in symbolic logic; he even wrote 
a treatise on logic. His contribution to Lithuanian 
philosophy consists of the shaping and develop- 
ment of philosophical analysis. His philosophy is, 
in fact, a penetrating philosophical analysis of a 
great number of subjects. 

Pranas Kuraitis, also a prelate in the Catholic 
Church, represented Thomism in Lithuania. He 
was not in the line of Thomistic existentialists, 
who came later in France and then rejuvenated 
Thomism throughout the world, but was a solitary 
individualistic philosopher wrestling with unsolved 
metaphysical issues of the conflict between me- 
dieval and modern philosophy. He believed that 
the cause of this conflict was in the ontological 
commitment. In solving metaphysical problems, 
the ontological becomes of crucial importance. A 
vicious circle may be established as one may not 
get away from ontological commitment. Hence, 
there would not be any possibility for metaphysics. 
Pranas Kuraitis solved this problem by introducing 
the principle of parity. All ontological commit- 
ments should be regarded on a par. Truth and 
falsehood in metaphysics should be decided cn the 
basis of consistency and scope of attack. His con- 
tribution to Lithuanian philosophy is the first 
great attempt at philosophical synthesis, a syn- 
thesis which stressed jntellectualism. 
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The greatest Lithuanian philosopher is Stasys 
Salkauskis. If JakStas-Dambrauskas was concerned 
only with philosophical analysis, if Pranas Ku- 
raitis already arrived at philosophical synthesis jn 
the Thomistic tradition, then Stasys Salkauskis 
created his own philosophical synthesis, which 
may be properly called the philosophy of human 
person. He thought that the nature of philosophy 
is synthesis. The need for synthesis is not to ex- 
tend man’s scientific knowledge about the world, 
but to develop a human person. The synthesis, 
however, was not to be limited to culture alone 
but was to include nature and religion as well. The 
aim of philosophy is educational; philosophy must 
be the objective wisdom of personal self. En- 
lightened personalism must supervene blind sub- 
jectivism of the self. 

Enlightened personalism is philosophical syn- 
thesis. Man can live properly only when he knows 
himself. His self knowledge should be dynamic; 
it should lead to greater spiritual development. 
Man as an indjvidual can develop only spiritually. 
The content of the spiritual evolution is the syn- 
thesis of culture. Salkauskis should be regarded 
not as a philosopher who dealt with the formal 
aspects of philosophy, but with the material 
aspects of philosophy. To extend the limits of 
philosophy is virtually the only means of creating 
philosophy, as the systems of all great philo- 
sophers teach us. The possibility or apology (as 
today is frequently the case) for a system of 
philosophy is the greatness of its insight. Hence, 
the philosophy of Salkauskis should be judged by 
its inner criterion. It is impossible to outline Sal- 
kauskis’ philosophy in a short general article. Here 
I shall give only a brief summary of his theses. 

1. Culture is man’s spiritual development. 

2. Individual man can arrive at culture only 
through the synthesis of its elements. 

3. The synthesis js always-progressive, dynamic. 

4. The synthesis is philosophical. 

5. The synthesis is necessary for socicty. 


To illustrate Salkauskis’ philosophy I shall 
take his synthesis of the Lithuanian problem and 
his notion of the living spirit. Lithuania has been 
for long the field where East and West met. 
Historically Lithuania was always a physical and 
spiritual victim of these aggressive forces. Instead 
of being the battlefield Lithuania should become 
the bridge between East and West. Lithuanian 
culture should reflect the best in the other two 
cultures. Salkauskis outlined the program for the 
integration of these two cultures in his first out- 
standing philosophical work, written in French, 
“At the Boundaries of Two Worlds”. The pre- 
dominant qualities of the two cultures to be in- 
tegrated are Eastern reflectiveness and Western 
dynamism. The notion of the living spirit is the 
answer to spiritual evolution of man. When man 
has achieved synthesis, he should direct all his 
energy and wisdom to the perfection of society. 








THE EXILE AND THE PROBLEM OF HIS ADJUSTMENT 
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On occasion the exiled Lithuanian student 
meets a well-meaning American colleague who, 
after listening to the story of the Lithuanian, makes 
an observation somewhat like the following: “My 
friend, your misfortune is really a fortune in dis- 
guise; had it not been for the war, you probably 
would never have had the opportunity to live in 
this country; as it is now, you are one of us, you 
are part of a nation that is great, and beautiful, 
and strong.” 

I am sure everyone of us will agree that the 
opportunity to experience once again the glorious 
sense of freedom and of independent existence is 
the greatest fortune of the exile. The hospitality of 
the United States, as well as of other nations, is 
the most lucid single aspect of the whole dark 
odyssey of exiled people. No one will ever deny that 
it was indeed a blessing for the homeless to find 
such a hospitable, friendly refuge, and no one will 
ever ouestion the greatness and the beauty and 
the strength of this country. 

However, to say that exiled people would actu- 
ally be happier now than they were in their own 
parent country is not to understand what exile 


by ANTANAS SUZ2IEDELIS 


means. This frequent lack of understanding is, of 
course, no fault of the people who say this sort 
of thing. For indeed, it is difficult to appreciate the 
value and the meaning of one’s native country un- 
less one has experienced the loss of it. Let me 
briefly point out some of the factors which our 
wellmeaning American friend overlooks when he 
regards exile as “fortune in disguise”’. 


We all know that the role of environment in 
the formation and molding of one’s personality 
cannot be overemphasized. By “environment” here 
I mean everything that is not the person himself, 
parents, home, the natural environs into which he 
is born, the culture in which he grows, etc. From 
the very first day of his life, and even earlier, 
every individual is searching for and learning ways 
to adjust to the world. about him so that he may 
cope with it in the most efficient manner. 


Now life would be a gruesome process if every- 
one had to be constantly at grips with environment. 
Luckily, this is not quite so. As an individual grows 
and develops he begins to introject, to incorporate 
many aspects of the environment, so that the en- 
vironment becomes a part of himself, something of 
his own rather than something entirely outside. 
This is the process of identification, and it enables 
the person to live with his environment rather than 
live against it. It involves practically every stage 
of an individual’s life — from the situation at the 
mother’s breast to elaborate aspects of culture. The 
individual comes to one, as it were, with his par- 
ents, one wit his home, one with the people and 
things arounc him. This makes him secure, makes 
him feel adequate and competent. 





Something may be said about the colorful life 
of Stasvs Salkauskis. He was the son of a Lithu- 
onian doctor, a law student in Moscow, a lawyer 
in Turkestan, a philosophy student in Switzerland, 
a professor of philosophy in Lithuania, and finally 
the rector of the Lithuanian University. He had 
tremendous jnfluence on later Lithuanian philo- 
sophers, such as Antanas Maceina and Juozas Gir- 
nius. Together with Wladimir Szylkarski (Silkars- 
kis) he helped to introduce the great Russian 
philosopher Soloiev to the Western world. 

The fourth important Lithuanian philosopher 
is Vydtinas. His philosophy is ethical. He outlined 
also his philosophy concerning the Lithuanian 
problem. The suffering Lithuanian nation must be 
ethical. Man’s true evolution is the ethical one 
The suffering individual, as well as a nat‘’on, can 
make the best of an unhappy lot by being ethical 


in life. Vydiinas has also done brilliant research in 
the philosophy of language and philosophy of 
nature. 

The characteristic spirit of Lithuanian philo- 
sophy is to be found in the emphasis on the im- 
provement of man and society. Today when the 
improvement of man and society is just a question 
of the improvement of the masses, the emphasis 
on the improvement of the individual man through 
himself breathes through life with a new force. 
However, the world is not acquainted with the 
dynamism of Lithuanian philosophy. The Lithu- 
anian nation has to struggle against adverse con- 
ditions, and even if Lithuanian philosophy could 
not have the chance to reach the collective con- 
sciousness of our Western culture, still it will re- 
main one of the most precious treasures of the 
Lithuanian nation. 
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Exiled people, like all others, identified them- 
selves in this manner with the surroundings in 
which they were brought up. They grew, they learn- 
ed, they sought and found ways of dealing with 
people and things, feeling more and more in- 
dependent as they grew, more and more competent 
as they learned. 


Suddenly these people were withdrawn from 
the environment that had actually become a part 
of themselves. All learning that was specific to that 
environment, everything that specifically equipped 
them for leading adequate, adjusted lives now be- 
came useless. Many habits, customs and other cul- 
tural treasures now became entirely nonfunctional. 
Instead, there arose the need for new learning, for 
new ways, new patterns of reactions such as would 
enable the exile to function efficiently in the new 
environment. To acquire this new repertoire of 
reactions is by no means an easy task, mainly be- 
cause this need for new learning usually comes 
at an age when learning can no longer be spon- 
taneous and natural. The personality of the exile is 
already largely formed, and little that is new can 
be incorporated into it as an integral part. 


Now someone may object, saying that the dif- 
ferences in the natural and cultural environments 
of Lithuania and of the United States are really 
not so drastic as to deprive an individual of a sense 
of completeness and adequacy when he is trans- 
planted from one country to the other. Conse- 
quently, whatever relearning is necessary it should 
not be too difficult. 


The fact is, however, that for exiles there are 
some special blocks and obstacles to the relearning 
process. What are these blocks? 


There is, for instance, the natural resistance 
to the relearning that is a consequence of the co- 
ersion which the exiles have experienced. By this 
I mean that a person who immigrated to this 
country by his own free choice is much more likely 
to achieve a satisfactory adjustment than the 
exile. For in every man there is a basic need to 
be free, to be self-assertive, to be independent, to 
“decide one’s own fate’. 

In the case of the exile his “transplantation”, 
the change in countries was not his own making. 
It came as an unavoidable necessity. It was against 
his choice that the exile had to leave his country 
and his plans and hopes for the future as well. 
Consequently there is a sense of incompleteness in 
him, a sense of injury, of frustration, of injustice 
suffered. Leaving one’s home and all aspirations 
for cne’s future is a truly traumatic experience 
which simply cannot be forgotten or repressed 
so that » new life may be started with as much 
vigor, determination and enthusiasm as had been 
eedicated to one’s endeavors before. A ready melt- 
ing into the new environs for the exile has a 
flavor of submission on to fate. of surrendering to 
coercion, and as such cannot be readily accepted. 
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In addition to this resistance, there is also 
some feeling of insecurity, futility and apprehen- 
sion of the future. This is a natural result of 
having once experienced the collapse of all plans 
and the tumbling of a world in which the exile 
had been preparing for many years to live. 


Another factor that has to be considered in 
weighing the exile’s resistance to the environment 
is a certain sense of guilt arising from having left 
the country. Certainly not all Lithuanians, nor 
Latvians, Estonians, Czechoslovakians escaped the 
tyranny of communist occupation. Many had to 
Stay and are now enduring a very trying, very 
cruel oppression. Thousands of these are known 
to be conducting an active crusade against the 
invader in terms of underground movement and 
other types of resistance. Many are being deported, 
many being tortured, many executed. Most of the 
exiles have once experienced all these things and 
they know precisely what their countrymen behind 
the iron curtain are enduring. ; 


The exile is very strongly identified with his 
countrymen whom he left behind. If not by ties 
of blood relation then certainly by bonds of national 
unity he is intimately joined with the ones who 
remained. Consequently the exile feels much like 
the soldier who for some lucky reason happened 
to be away from his platoon when it was annihi- 
lated in combat. With every thought of rejoicing 
over being spared there is an accompanying feeling 
of guilt for having “deserted” the others. The 
realization of the fact that staying in the country 
would not have helped the others anyway is just 
not sufficient to absolve the exile from this sense 
of guilt. In his own eyes he is still a “deserter” no 
matter how reasonable is the justification for his 
departure from the country. 


All these factors contribute to the difficulty that 
the exile meets when he is confronted with the need 
to relearn ways of life. He will never be able to 
regard the present country as his own in the 
same way in which it is regarded by those who 
were born here. And it is painful for the exile to 
hear someone say that he is really fortunate in 
having been forcefully “transplanted” from the one 
country to the other. 


This does not mean that the exile is ungrate- 
ful to this country and its people for providing him 
with such a blessed sojourn. And it does not mean 
that he is disloyal to it because he feels an 
unquenchable yearning to return some day to the 
environment in which he was meant and molded 
to live. For it seems to me that the measure of 
loyalty is the extent to which one knows and 
respects the value of the thing to which he vows 
allegiance. This country is truly the home of the 
free. And there is no one who cherishes and 
treasures freedom more than the one who had the 
misfortune to experience its loss. 














RUSSIAN COMMUNISM IN PRACTISE* 





COMMUNIST- 
CONTROLLED 
ELECTIONS 


On July 5, 1940, the Lithuanian Government 
published an official communique to the effect 
that the elections to the People’s Diet would be 
held on July 14. The next day Paleckis, Acting 
President of the Republic, published a new 
electoral law. 

The law on elections was based on the pattern 
of the electoral law of the USS.R. The basic 
principle of the law was that the nomination of 
the candidates should be reserved for the Com- 
munist Party and its affiliated organizations. How- 
ever, the voting should be equal, direct, secret, and 
carried out according to the principles of universal 
suffrage. 

Full control of elections was in the hands of 
the Supreme Electoral Commission, appointed by 
the Government, the members of which were 
Communists. 

Execution of the law on elections was en- 
trusted to the Soviet Secret Police (NKVD) estab- 
lished under the name of State Security Depart- 
ment within the Ministry of the Interior. A. 
Snieckus, secretary general of the Lithuanian 
Communist Party, was appointed its Director. 

On July 7. 1940, the Director of the State 
Security Department ordered the liquidation of 
all non-Communist parties and the arrest of their 
leaders and active members. 

This left the Communist Party the only 
recognized party but in order to mislead the 
voters, it tock on the name “Union of Working 
People of Lithuania.” 

The main concern of the Communist Party 
was that the greatest possible number of voters 
should vote. To accomplish this goal intimidation 
and police methods were used. The duty to vote 
was especially emphasized. The daily newspaper, 
Vilniaus Balsas, stated in its editorial of July 9, 
1940: 

Persons who do not vote, who do not take 

part in elections, are not concerned with the 

future of the peovle. They are the enemies 
of the people. There is no longer a place for 
such persons in working Lithuania. 


However, on July 14, 1940, very few people 
voted (15 to 20 percent). Absentism was so evident 


*) “Communist Takeover and Occupation of Lithuania’ Spe- 
cial Report No. 14 of the Select Committee on Commun- 
ist Aggression. Eighty-Third Congress. 


that the Communist Party decided to take some 
additional measures. On the evening of July 14, 
the Acting President of the Republic promulgated 
a decree extending the voting until 10 pm., July 
15. In it he warned: 
Only the enemies of the people, only the 
enemies of this new Lithuania, may stay home 
and not participate in the victory march of 
the Lithuanian people. 


The administration issued orders to county 
chiefs, police, and chiefs of townships to take all 
necessary measures, to organize transportation to 
polls and to warn the population of their duty 
to vote. Consequently, the next day the population 
took part in the “election” and cast ballots “freely” 
and with “enthusiasm”. 

On July 17, 1940, the Supreme Electoral Com- 
mission published the following statement on the 
results of elections: 

1. In the elections to the People’s Diet, which 
took place on July 14—15, 1940, 1,386,569 
voters have submitted 1,386,569 envelopes: 
this represents 95.1 percent of all those who 
had the right to vote according to section 
1 of above-mentioned law. 

2. For the ticket of the Union of Working 
Peopie’s 1,375,349 voters, or 99.19 percent of 
all who cast ballots, voted. 

3. No complaints on irregularity of voting were 
submitted. — 


ARRESTS, DEPORTATIONS AND 
MASS EXTERMINATION 


The plan to enslave the Lithuanian nation 
was prepared in Moscow long before the occupation 
of Lithuania by the Soviet troops. A few hours 
after the mutual assistance pact between Lithu- 
ania and the Soviet Union was signed on October 
10, 1939, the Deputy Commissar of the Soviet 
Union, General Serov, issued an order for the 
arrest and deportation of all anti-Soviet elements 
from Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. Under the 
cover of the mutual assistance pact, the Soviet 
Union was able to plant a large number of NKVD 
agents and other subversives in Lithuania. These 
elements jointly with the Lithuanian Communist 
Party prepared the careful execution of General 
Serov’s order. 

On July 7, 1940, A. Snieckus, the above-men- 
tioned Director of the Security Department and 
the secretary-general of the Lithuanian Com- 
munist Party, ordered the arrest of the leaders 
and active members of all non-Communist parties. 
As a result. about 2000 leading Lithuanians were 
arrested and imprisoned. 

This was only the first step. 
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I vom the Testimony of Canon Antanas Pet- 
raitis, one of small handful who survived 
Cherven Forest Massacree.* 


“One scene I will not forget until (I) die. 
There was one woman with a boy 4 cr 5 
years old, not more than that. She was arrest- 
ed quite recently because both she and the 
child were dressed well. The boy began to 
ask for food and water, and, of course, nobody 
could give him anything... That mother 
carried her child and other people helped her 
to carry the child... I saw that that woman 
was removed from the column with the child, 
and I thought to myself, ‘Well, at least they 
had mercy on her with a child.’ And I said, 
‘May the Lord be praised that child will not 
suffer any longer,’ but then I heard voices 
behind me. I turned around and saw two 
NKVD and one was handing the pistol to 
the other and said, ‘Here, shoot them.’ So 
the other man apparently did not want to do 
that and so he said, ‘Well, you can do that.’ 
The other man said, ‘No, but the NKVD com- 
mander ordered you.’ So he took the pisiol, 
hid it behind his coattail and jumped across 
the ravine and that woman was standing in 
front and the child was hugging his mother... 
And he aimed the pistol at the mother. The 
child understood there was something wr ng 
and he yelled, ‘Mother,’ and hugged his mother. 
Two shots were fired. 

The mother fell, and the child was still 
hugging her. The child fell on top of his 
mother. So he came up and lifted the chi'd 
by the collar, and he fired two shots into 
the back of his head, and he tossed the child 
on top of the mother and left them there. 

Two weeks later when we were return- 
ing, I saw the same scene, that same chiid 
with the mother...” 


®“Daltic States Investigation’ — U. S. Eighty-Third 
Congress. 





On November 28, 1940, the People’s Commissar 
for the Interior issued a new order about negligence 
in accounting concerning anti-Soviet and socially 
alien elements. The elements to be “accounted” 
included all former members of anti-Soviet political 
parties, organizations and groups; all former 
members of nationalistic parties, organizations end 
groups; former gendarmes, policemen, and genera's; 
former army officers; persons expelled from the 
Communist Party for anti-party offenses; political 
emigrants, reemigrants and_ repatriates; all 
citizens of foreign countries, representatives and 
employees of foreign firms, and foreign legations; 
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persons having personal contacts with people or 
instituuons abroad; former workers of the Red 
Cross; former noblemen, estate owners, merchants, 
bankers, and employers of hired help. 

On May 23, 1941, by an order of the Lithuanian 
&.S.R., an operational staff was formed “for direc- 
tion, preparatien, and execution of the operation 
of purging of the Lithuanian S.S.R. from the 
hostiie and criminal and _ socially dangerous 
element”. 

Finally, the People’s Commissariat of State 
Security of the Soviet Union on May 31, 1941, gave 
the order to make final preparations for de- 
portations. 

Between June 14—21, 1941, 34,260 persons were 
deported to the remote areas of Siberia and the 
eae es eS 

In 1944 the Soviets invaded Lithuania for the 
second time. The return of the Red invaders was 
followed by a new wave of deportations and 
arrests. 

There were several waves of mass deportations, 
but the Lithuanian people were hardest hit by 
deportations carried out in 1948—49 when, in order 
to break the resistance of Lithuanian farmers 
against forcible collectivization of their land, 
actout 10 percent of Lithuania’s population was 
driven to Siberia. 


The inhuman conditions in which the depor- 
tations were carried out were best described by 
Mrs. Galinska, one of the deportees, at the 
hearing of the Committee on Communist Ag- 
gression. 

Another witness, Dr. M. Devenis, American 
citizen of Lithuanian extract, was arrested in 
Lithuania and deported to the Arctic area. The 
relevant portion of Dr. Devenis’ testimony gives 
a vivid picture of these deportations: 

Mr. McTigue. Do you recall anything hap- 
pening on that transport? 

Mr. Devenis. Well, an unusual thing happened. 
On the second day I was called to the hui! of the 
toat. One of the guards*** got sick. They found 
out that I was a doctor, and they called me to 
treat that guard. 


I experienced an unusual sight there. There 
were about 80 people, invalids, some without arms, 
without legs, with frozen noses, ears, and so on. 
I was wondering what was happening. If they 
were taking them to hospitals, they would take 
them in the opposite direction, but they were tak- 
ing them north to the Arctic Ocean. 

Later on, about several months after, when 
I was in Sovchoz, I met that guard, and I asked 
what happened with those people. He was rather 
friendly to me. He said, “What do you think? 
Don’t you know the Russian Constitution? Every- 
body who eats is supposed to work. Why should we 
feed them? We just took them to the ocean and 
dumped them into the ocean...” 














JOHN H. NOBLE 


a native of Detroit, has 
been recently released by 
the Russians after almost 
10 years of imprisonment 
in East Germany and in 
Russia. Mr. Noble was held 
in the prison of Dresden 
and in the Buchenwald 
concentration camp in 
Germany, and later was 
transferred to the Arctic 
slave-labor camp in Vor- 
kuta. There he worked in 
mines and lumber yards 
and had the opportunity to 
meet prisoners of various 
nationalitics. Among these 
prisoners he met a consi- 
derable number of Lithu- 
anians. At the Vorkuta 
camp he participated in 
the strike which followed 
the arrest of Beria and ex- 
perienced its suppression. 
At the present time Mr. 
Noble is writing a book a- 
bout his experiences which 
will be published soon. 











CORRECTION 


The Lithuanian Legation in 
Washington has drawn our at- 
tention to the following mis- 
print in No. 2 of LITUANUS: on 
page 9, the date of the Russian 
-German treaty should be Sep- 
tember 28, 1939 and not Sep- 
tember 28, 1949. 


LITERARY LOOK 





REVIEW OF “CROSSES” 


by RICHARD STOCKHAM 


In 1954an English translaticn 
of the book “KryzZiai” (“The 


thor, V. Ramonas, was publish- 
ed in the United States. The 
book was very favorably re- 
ceived by the critics in this 
country. Here we _ present 
the review by Mr. Richard 
Stockham, which appeared in 
the Nov. 4, 1954 edition of the 
Brentwocd Pacer, a Los Angeles, 
Calif. newspaper. 
Editor 
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CROSSES, by V. Ramonas ‘Li- 
thuanian Days Publishers, $4.00). 

We feel that it is necessary, 
because the advent of Crosses in 
English literature is an import- 
ant event, to break a recently 
set precedent in this column, of 
reviewing several books, and to 
devote our entire space to this 
one work. 

Here is a first English edition, 
translated from Lithuanian by 
Milton Stark of Santa Monica, 
Calif. Mr. Ramonas, a master of 
Lithuanian letters, has written 
Crosses with high seriousnes: 
Reading it, we felt that he must 
have spewed it out. There is 
nothing studied or ponderous or 
slow moving about the work, in 
spite of its long passages of 
religious, political, and philo- 
sophical discourses, all in dialo- 
gue. Throughout we find contin- 
ual movement. 

Characters clash and tangle. 
like pebbles shaken in a box. 
They bruise each other, they 
caress, they flee, they kill. There 
is love and hatred, fear and 
courage, honesty and _ deceit. 
Pride and lust bring death. A 
search for power and independ- 
ence pulls down into terrible 
rubble, a structure of society 
that has stood for centuries. 
Revenge ends in sorrow and 
hopelessness. Darkness rolls over 
the land. 

This is the picture of the 


human existence we find in 
Crosses. It is a picture of doom. 


For so many people to be in 
such a turmoil in our western 
culture, there must be some ideal 
in question. In this particular 
case that ideal is authoritarian- 
ism — Communism on one hand 
and Nazism on the other. 


It is the beginning of 1940 in 
Lithuania. The Russians are 
driving into Germany and the 
Nazis are smashing them back. 
Lithuania is in the middle. Her 
people are forced to make a 
choice. Some try to merge with 
the invaders, in this instance 
the Russians; others try to pull 
away from them. There is not 
any middle ground. It is a black 
or white choice. 


Mr. Ramonas unfolds his story 
by following deeply the inner 
workings of a man Kreivenas, 
who would merge with the ag- 
gressors. The conflict that is 
stirred up within him, like a 
terrible whirlwind, destroys him. 
All that he is essentially, as a 
human being, rises up boiling 
and seething. We are witnesses 
to a man being torn to pieces by 
overpowering emotions that are 
set off by the turmoil in his en- 
vironment. And we feel that if 
this catastrophe had not rushed 
in upon his land, the poisons 
within him might never have 
been let loose and so risen to 
the surface of his life. 

The writing in Crosses will 
strike the American reader as 
quite unusual. This, we feel, is 
due to the excellent translation 
of Mr. Stark. Although the es- 
sence of the work has a distinct 
European flavor, which Mr. 
Stark has beautifully preserved, 
its language yet holds, in idiom 
and structure, the essential nat- 
uralness of English written by 
a skilled and talented American 
author. To accomplish such an 
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THE LITHUANIAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Lithuanians in exile manifest 
their national culture not only 
through concerts, art exhibits, 
Lithuanian Saturday Schools, 
numerous organizations, lectures, 
publication of many varied 
books, magazines, or weekly 
and daily newspapers, they are 
doing more than that. Although 
a small national group they can 
be proud of one special achieve- 
ment which no national immi- 
grant group, except the ten 
times larger Polish group, can 
claim. Lithuanian scientists, in- 
telectuals, and scholars in Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, started to 
publish the Lithuanian Encyclo- 
pedia (Lietuviu§ Enciklopedija) 
in 1953 in the Lithuanian lan- 
guage 

The complete Lithuanian En- 
cyclopedia will comprise 20—24 
volumes, and is being completed 
at the rate of 3—4 volumes a 
year. Five have already been 
published, up to the letter E. 
Each volume, bound in a 7x9% 
inch hard cover, consists of 540 
pages. It is well illustrated with 
black-white and color prints and 
photographic pictures. 

The Lithuanian Encyclopedia 
is not a reprint of the older one, 
published in free Lithuania 
twenty years ago or a translation 
of any American Encyclopedia; 


effect is a difficult feat. It takes 
an acute perception and a deep 
understanding of both languages. 

The characters, as a group, 
with the exception of Kreivénas, 
are more types or symbols, than 
real people, even though at times 
they do give their impression of 
being full and deep human 
portrayals. Kreivénas, however, 
it seems to us, is perhaps as in- 
tricately and powerfully done as 
Raskolnikov in Crime and Pun- 
ishment. It does seem though, 
that, from an artistic, a poetic 
sense, the final, tragic event in 
his life comes too swiftly. On the 
other hand, realistically, it is as 
though a person were struck 
down by an automobile, after 
deliberately risking his life, 
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neither does it include only sub- 
jects related to Lithuania or 
Lithuanians. It is a newly edited 
reliable encyclopedia, discussing 


topics any encyclopedia includes. - ~ 


Understandably, of course, it 
focuses more attention on Lithu- 
anian questions, concentrates on 
her history, literature, biogra- 
phies of Lithuanian leaders, and 
is written in the Lithuanian lan- 
guage. 

Obviously, in order to be able 
to produce such a work in exile, 
without the availability of Li- 
thuanian archives, libraries, mu- 
seums, etc., the co-operation and 
support of all Lithuanians were 
necessary. The subscribers, about 
5000 only, have made the en- 
cyclopedia financially possible. 
Those who had any documents 
of historical value, albums or 
pictures from Lithuania donated 
them for the encyclopedia’s use. 
Lithuanian scientists, intellectu- 
als, and scholars have contri- 
buted articles and did the re- 
search on newest data in their 
fields, mostly at night, rather 
than during the day when they 
work in factories and shops, not 
in universitics, colleges, research 
institutes or scientific laborato- 
ries as they would in their own 
country. 

The editorial staff went 


dodging them, in a busy inter- 
section, during a rush hour. The 
tragic incident arrives, is sud- 
denly finished, and there is ever- 
lasting death. Justice? 

We feel that Crosses holds 
something of the power and 
depth of Dostoevski, some of the 
fine detail of Flaubert, it is 
definitely the work of a master 
of letters. The reading of it will 
give an insight into a phase of 
the terrible corrosion and finally 
the violent tearing apart that 
authoritarianism commits upon 
humanity. It stands as one of 
the most moving and penetrat- 
ing studies of the effects upon 
the human mind of this type of 
government that we have ever 
read. 





through many hardships in or- 
ganizing the network of contri- 
butors from all over the free 
world. More than ninety per cent 
of the subscribers live in the 
U.S.A., about five per cent in 
Canada and only a few in South 
America, Australia, Great Bri- 
tain and Europe. 


75th ANNIVERSARY OF 
PROF. ADOMAS VARNAS 


During the month of March 
Chicagoans had an oppurtunity 
to get acquainted with Lithu- 
ania’s famous artist, Prof. A. 
Varnas, who had his 75th An- 
niversary exhibition in Maria 
High School. The show included 
stamp designs, many landscapes 
done in oils, and a historical 
painting representing the coro- 
nation in 1253 of Lithuania’s 
first king, Mindaugas. Today 
Varnas’ paintings of his count- 
ry’s idyllic landscape expressed 
with lyricism and sentiment, are 
of great importance for all 
Lithuanians who share a nostal- 
gic longing for their native land. 

Adomas Varnas was born on 
January 2, 1879, in Joni&kis, 
Lithuania. He studied painting 
in Petrograd, Russia, and Kra- 
kow, Poland, until 1906. At that 
time he went to Geneva to at- 
tend the Academy of Art, from 
which he graduated with a “hors 
concours” degree. During a visit 
to Sicily he planned his first 
cne-man show. He has exhibited 
in Galizia, Poznane, and Zakopa- 
ne, Poland. 

Since 1908 Varnas has exhibit- 
ed with other Lithuanian artists 
in Vilnius and Kaunas. In 1920 
he became a member of the 
Lithuanian Arts Creators’ As- 
sociation and until 1922 served 
as its president. The anniversary 
exhibition of his twenty years of 
creative work was held in 1927 
in the Fine Arts Salon, and in 
1937 in Kaunas an JoniSkis, the 
thirtieth anniversary exhibition. 

Professor Varnas, who was the 
head of the painting class in the 
art school of Kaunas, has, in the 
past seventy-five years, done 
many portraits of famous politic- 
ians, artists, and poets. 

















LITHUANIAN 
AMERICAN 


The Lithuanian American Council has an important role in 
the fight for the freedom of Lithuania, and thus it actively 
participates in the fight against communism. The creation of 
this organization was a consequence of the occupation of 


Lithuania by Russians. 


COUNCIL 


In this article we wish to acquaint our readers with the 
reaction of the free American public which resulted when the 


land of their origin was occupied by the Red agressors. 


When in the summer of 1940 the forces of 
Soviet Union occupied the Republic of Lithuania, 
the people of Lithuanian descent or extraction 
living in the United States joined their forces for 
an organized defense of freedom and rights of the 
Lithuanian nation. This movement resulted in the 
formation of the Lithuanian American Council on 
the 10th of August, 1940. 


The Council consists of representatives of the 
four major ideological groups of the patriotic 
Lithuanian Americans — Lithuanian Roman 
Catholic Federation of America, Lithuanian Social- 
Democratic Federation of America, National 
Lithuanian Society of America, and National 
Lithuanian League of America; also of the two 
largest Lithuanian fraternal associans _- 
Lithuanian Alliance of America and Lithuanian 
Roman Catholic Alliance of America. It has 
branches in many cities and towns from the 
West to the East Coast of the United States. 
Hundreds of local benefit societies, political and 
cultural clubs, labor union locals, and other as- 
sociations throughout the country are affiliated 
with the Council. The most popular and influential 
Lithuanian newspapers, dailies as well as weeklies, 
are supporting its activities. It could be said with 
certainty that the overwhelming majority of 
American citizens of Lithuanian’ extraction is 
behind the Lithuanian American Council. 


Besides its headquarters office in Chicago, the 
Lithuanian American Council maintains the In- 
formation Center, an agency for public relations 
and contacts of the East Coast. 

The principal aims of the Lithuanian Ameri- 
can Council, as formulated in its by-laws, are to 
unite all democratic forces of Lithuanian Ameri- 
cans for the common task of supporting and 
promoting the principles of American democracy 
among the Lithuanian nationality group in the 
United States; to support the military efforts of 
the U.S. aimed at achieving victory over the 
totalitarian aggressors: and a lasting peace found- 
ed on principles of justice, democracy and freedom 
for all the peoples, great or small; to seek that 
the provisions of the Atlantic Charter be put 
into effect and that they be fully applied to 
Lithuania by restoring her as independent republic 
within her proper historic and etnographic bound- 
aries; to render moral and material aid to the 
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people of Lithuania in their struggle for freedom 
as well as to those Lithuanians who managed to 
escape from the Communist tyranny or were 
deported to Russian slave labor camps; to furnish 
the American people and the people of the free 
worla with true information concerning Lithuania 
and to fight the Soviet propaganda of lies and 
slander. 

Founders of the Council were greatly en- 
couraged by the memorable statement of July 23, 
1940, by Acting Secretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles which constitutes the cornerstone of 
the American policy with respect to the Baltic 
States. In this statement, made after the Soviet 
occupation of Lithuania, Mr. Wells expressed the 
position of U.S. government as one of refusing 
to recognize the act of force on the part of Soviet 
Union against her neighboring countries of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. 

On October 15, 1940, the late President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt granted an audience at the 
White House to a Lithuanian delegation composed 
of representatives of various political and 
ideological groups which came to see the Chief 
Executive of the United States Government about 
the fate of Lithuania. The President then ex- 
pressed his firm belief that Lithuania shall be 
free again and praised the efforts of Lithuanian 
Americans in helping to achieve this end. His 
words were a great inspiration to the Lithuanian 
Americans. 

During the first years of its existence, the 
main objective of the Lithuanian American 
Council was to prevent the United States from 
yielding to the pressure by the Soviet Union to ob- 
tain recognition of its claim to Lithuania and the 
other Baltic States. The position of the U.S. 
Government on the question of these countries 
was bitterly attacked by the Kremlin and, as 
the Soviet Union was a wartime ally of the 
United States, the possibility that the U.S. might 
change its position could not be ruled out entirely. 

Even after the war, the Lithuanian American 
Council had to be on constant guard against the 
Soviet efforts to induce the great democratic 
powers to sanction the annexation of the Baltic 
States. 

The cessation of hostilities found tens of 
thousands of Lithuanian refugees in Western 
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Europe without proper care and protection. The 
Lithuanian American Council immediately made 
steps with the authorities in Washington to 
guarantee them safety from extradition to the 
Soviets. To help take care of their needs, the 
Council took initiative in creating a_ special 
organization, called the United Lithuanian Relief 
Fund of America. When the question of permanent 
settlement of refugees arose, the Council did not 
‘pare its efforts in support of a legislation per- 
mitting as great a number of Lithuanian refugees 
as possible to enter this country. 


Much time and energy was devoted to get the 
Cenccide Convention adopted by the United 
Nations and ratified by member governments. 
The fight is still on as the Senate of the United 
States has not honored the signature of the 
United States upon this document as yet. 


The Lithuanian American Council also 
vigorously campaigned against the Draft Code of 
Offenses Against Peace and Security of Mankind, 
a Communist-inspired project, which tends to 
scuttle the Genocide Convention and to create a 
situation in which Soviet Russia might gain ad- 
vantage over the free democratic nations. As a 
result of the efforts of the Lithuanian American 
Council, the position of the U.S. Government on 
this project was clarified. U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations Henry Cabot Lodge has notified 
the Lithuanian American Council that “it will be 
the objective of the U.S. Delegation this year to 
prevent adoption or any endorsement of the 
Code by the present General Assembly.” 


The most recent achievement of the Lithuanian 
American Council was the creation of a Con- 
gressional Committee to investigate the facts and 
circumstances pertaining to the seizure and forced 
incorporation of the Baltic States into the Soviet 
Union. After having made the decision to seek 
Congressional authorization of such an investiga- 
tion, the Lithuanian American Council worked 
strenuously for several months until the House 
of Representatives gave its unanimous approval. 
Then the most important and complicated phase 
of the program followed, the one of locating. 
gathering, checking, and preparing witnesses and 
documents to evidence the Soviet aggression and 
fraud against Lithuania and her people. In more 
than a year of painstaking work, an _ impressive 
amour:t of material was compiled, in addition to 
the oral testimony given at the public hearings. 
Nothing of this kind or volume, in behalf of the 
Baltic nations, has been accomplished before. 


The original House resolution calling for in- 
vestigation into the Soviet aggression against the 
Baltic nations was later amended by extending 
thre score of investigation into all other countries, 
vctims of Soviet aggression. 


There were many other cases in which the 
Lithuanian American Council stepved out in 
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defense of the rights of the Lithuanian people or 
the interests of this country. It can be mentioned 
that the Lithuanian language brcadcasts, as well 
as broadcasts in the Latvian and Estonian langu- 
ages, and Baltic representation on the Committee 
for a Free Europe were established mostiy as the 
result of the successful efforts by the Lithuanian 
American Council. The idea of getting the U.S. 
Senate to denounce the Soviet practices in tne oc- 
cupied territories and approve the U.S. pclicy of 
nonreccgnition of the Soviet enslavement of the 
Baltic tates also originated from emons the 
mem*ership of the Lithuanian American Council. 
Senator Paul H. Douglas from Illinois formulated 
th's idca in a resolution which was unanimously 
pescsed by the Senate. 


At the present time, the chief concern of the 
Council is that the Congressional investigation into 
the Communist aggression be continued and its 
findings be used to initiate an action within the 
United Nations to fcrce the Soviets to withdraw 
from the territories unlawfully held. 


During its 15 years of existence, the Lithuanian 
American Council has submitted numerous state- 
ments and memoranda to the President and the 
Department of State of the U.S. Its Executive 
Board has often been in Washington, visiting 
offices of the Department of State and Congress. 
Besides the already mentioned White House 
reception by the late President Roosevelt, dele- 
gations of the Council were three times accepted 
by President Harry S. Truman and once by 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


Plenum meetings of the Lithuanian American 
Council are held once a year. Four national 
conventions of the Lithuanian Americans were 
sponsored and organized by the Lithuanian 
American Council. 

The most ardent desire of the Lithuanian 
American Council is to see Lithuania liberated 
from the claws of the ruthless Soviet imperialism 
and given a chance to live again as an indepen- 
dent and democratic republic. The same desire. 
the Council is convinced, animates the hearts cf 
the over-whelming majority of the patriotic 
Lithuanian Americans. 





*** “By destiny or by its spirit the peoples 
of the Soviet Union are marching by way of 
revolution and communism in. order to save 
the world. The Baltic countries were occupied 
by force because they were not ripe for bol- 
shevism, but we Bolsheviks, we shall not 
consider and we do not consider what means 
are to be used until every foot of land or 
every person is under the shadow of the red 
flag.* * * 

Kirsanov 











